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THE SOLIDARITY OF THE 
CHURCH 


The Meaning of Solidarity 

T'HE word “solidarity” as applied to the 
human race is defined as “ that community 
of being- which binds humanity into one whole 
so that each affects, and is affected by all.” 
Taken in its full sense this definition cannot ex¬ 
clude reference to the past and the future as 
well as the present. The solidarity of the race, 
as Bishop Martensen remarks, “ embraces not 
only the present generation, but also the pre¬ 
ceding of whom we are the heirs, and the suc¬ 
ceeding who must inherit from us both good 
and evil things.” 

The inheritance here spoken of includes of 
necessity every side of human life : the physical 
frame in its manifold processes of development 
or degeneration; the mental and spiritual 
powers in their increasing volume and com¬ 
plexity ; the efforts, successes and failures, the 
hopes and the fears ; for, to speak briefly, the 
thoughts and words and deeds of each genera¬ 
tion are the fruit of the sowings of the past, 
and the seed for the harvest of the future. 

Tt is of the utmost importance that this full 
signification of the word should be borne in 
mind, for when we consider any unity to which 
solidarity may be attributed we fail to under- 
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stand its true significance if we think of its 
mode of being in the present only, without per¬ 
mitting our minds to dwell on its past history 
and its future destiny. 

This truth may be more easily perceived in 
the case of a small body or community. For 
example, a pope or cardinal might be well 
acquainted with all the monasteries of the 
Benedictine rule; he might have an exhaustive 
knowledge of their present activities and their 
mutual relations; but his knowledge would be 
comparatively fruitless unless he had studied 
the history of the Order and grasped its 
achievements in the past, and, moreover, had 
formed some idea as to the possibilities of 
growth and work in the future. Or, again, a 
colonel of a regiment may have a prac¬ 
tical knowledge of each battalion and of the 
regiment as a whole, but he does not know the 
regiment unless in his mind dwells as a per¬ 
manent possession its history and traditions, 
and unless his work in the present is carried 
through with the constant thought of the part 
which the regiment may take in the warfare of 
the future. Thus, to know any corporate en¬ 
tity we must learn it “ vertically ” as well as 
“ horizontally. ” And in the case of the human 
race this necessity is altogether imperative, for 
the seekings and strivings of the races of the 
world are always a tangled maze at the moment, 
and the greatest statesmen are often unable to 
trace a hopeful path of progress. But the man 
of science, who knows from what lowly begin¬ 
nings man has come to his present proud 
estate, and the saint who feels in his heart the 
sublime destiny which the future holds—these 
two, if they share their knowledge, may grasp 
the clues to the mystery. The human race is 
one, and one in such a manner that no genera- 
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tion, nor the least part of any generation, lives 
or dies to itself. 

Unity and Solidarity 

“ Solidarity ” and “ Unity ” are not co-exten- 
sive terms. Unity may be of various kinds, 
but not every unity involves the solidarity of 
the elements which comprise it. For instance, 
a crown of a hundred jewels has a certain unity 
which is more than mere mathematical unity. 
Rut no solidarity can be predicated of its ele¬ 
ments. If we should remove fifty jewels those 
that remain will be neither better nor worse. A 
tree, on the other hand, has organic unity, and 
therewith goes solidarity. If we break off a 
branch the loss affects in some degree every 
part of the tree. There is, indeed, a certain de¬ 
gree of solidarity about every unity in which 
there is a continuity of action or thought. We 
cannot, for example, cut three or four chapters 
•out of a book without depreciating the value of 
the remaining portions. There are doubtless 
many books of which this statement could be 
proved untrue, but it will hold good in most 
•cases. Speaking without musical knowledge, I 
should suppose that a sonata or symphony has 
this quality of solidarity. To remove any of 
the component movements would make the 
others unintelligible. The predominant notion of 
solidarity, therefore, is that of the mutual inter¬ 
action and dependence of the parts of an 
organic or composite unity. 

The Solidarity of the Human Race 

The world has learned by a bloody experience 
the lesson of the solidarity of the nations of the 
world. We have in the past trembled lest the 
ambition of the small but bellicose peoples of 
the Near East should involve European a world 
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war. In the event, the smaller nations were 
themselves involved by the ambitions of their 
powerful neighbours. The work of the Peace 
Conference was largely based upon the recog¬ 
nition of the effect of the solidarity of humanity. 
No nation or people, however small or weak, 
can be disregarded or disappointed of its 
legitimate aspirations without danger to the 
whole world. And conversely, the develop¬ 
ment and education of small peoples or tribes 
makes for the security and progress of the 
world. 

The late Canon Scott Holland, in a sermon 
preached at S. Paul’s Cathedral on the Feast 
of the Conversion of S. Paul, 1891, spoke of 
this truth of the solidarity of the entire human 
race as one of the central verities which 
possessed the soul of the Apostle of the Gen¬ 
tiles. The passage is worth quoting : 

On it he rang the changes, tracking it down to its - 
lowest, as it were, in the Acts, on the ground of that 
one blood out of which God had made from the first 
all nations upon the face of the earth who are all His 
offspring, made in the image of Him Who is the image 
of God; and then following it up into the highest 
vision of fulfilled redemption when gathered up into the 
one body of the new man, all barriers shall be shattered 
and transmuted, and there shall be nothing left which 
keeps Jew apart from the Gentile or bond from free, 
or male from female, for all are once again become, irr 
Jesus Christ, one man. 


The Church God’s Instrument for the 
Restoration of Solidarity 

The Church, which is the body of Christ, 
is here indicated as the divinely apptiinted in¬ 
strument for the restoration of the solidarity 
of humanity : or, since that solidarity itself is 
a consequence of our own human nature, we 
should rather say that the Church is God’s in- 
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strument to teach mankind to realise and to 
intensify its solidarity. And as our Blessed 
Lord did not only reveal to us the fatherly 
heart of the Creator but gave us a new and 
stronger title to sonship by taking* us into union 
with Himself, so to the brotherhood of a com¬ 
mon blood he added the new and closer bond 
of spiritual life, and by His divine Spirit He 
endowed us with that charity which both un¬ 
folds the demands of brotherhood and presses 
to their fulfilment. 

Even in the old world the sense of brother¬ 
hood of blood was not completely conquered 
by the sinful and selfish passions of men. The 
prophets of Israel bore witness to it, as for ex¬ 
ample in such passages as Isaiah’s prediction 
of the nations seeking the Lord at Jerusalem. 
Roman justice postulated some conception of 
a common brotherhood : “ It is not the manner 
of the Romans to deliver any man to die, before 
that he which is accused have the accusers face 
to face ” (Acts xxv). 

But the demands of self-interest were too 
strong to be checked by this vague perception 
of the obligations of a common humanity. 
Therefore, as in the Incarnation, the Divine 
Mercy provided not only a revelation of God, 
but a new revelation of sonship, in His Son 
Jesus Christ, so the life of Christ, exalted 
through death, furnished a more powerful ful¬ 
crum for the destruction of selfishness; for now 
men are not simply our brethren, they are our 
brothers in Christ. We are to be Christ to 
them—treat them as He would treat them. 
Conversely, we are to treat them as though 
they were each of them Christ Himself. So 
we and they are to grow up into the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ. Thus 
the new sonship and the new brotherhood are 

(b) 
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simply our life in Christ. Our devotion and 
our obedience to Him are the guarantee of our 
growth in fellowship and our increasing per¬ 
ception of the solidarity of mankind. 

It is exactly here that the utterances of social 
reformers have so hopeless a ring, appealing 
as they do to the old basis of brotherhood upon 
which no edifice has ever been erected which 
could stand against the storms of passion and 
self-interest. Nor does it help much that some 
such reformers take our Lord Jesus Christ as 
a supreme teacher of the lessons of service and 
brotherhood. Where is the power by which we 
follow that example and put those lessons into 
practice? 

Paganini set before the world a new standard 
of violin playing; the old methods were hence¬ 
forth inadequate. But it was little joy to a 
student to know that the violin could be played 
as Paganini played it, nor was there anyone on 
earth who could teach him so to play it. The 
only hope was to be a pupil of Paganini, to fol¬ 
low his methods precisely, to share his enthu¬ 
siasm, to drink deeply of his spirit—in short, 
to become Paganini as nearly as possible. 

Since the coming of Christ the only way to 
realise brotherhood and to live the life of 
fellowship is to become Christ, or, in other 
words, to let Christ live in me. And this line 
of thought brings us again to the conclusion 
that the one and only means of recovering the 
sense of solidarity is the Holy Catholic Church, 
Christ incorporate, Christ living the life of son- 
ship and brotherhood in every age and clime 
and condition of human life. 

The Solidarity of the Church 

The task of the Church, then, being the 
restoration of the sense of solidarity to 
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humanity, we must concern ourselves next with 
the realisation of this sense of solidarity in the 
Church herself. The classical expression of the 
solidarity of the Church is found in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (12th chapter, vv. 25 
and 26) : “ That there should be no schism in 
the body, but that the members should have the 
same care one for another ”—the expression of 
mutual responsibility ; “ And whether one mem¬ 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with it; or 
one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it ”—the expression of mutual 
inter-action. 

The earliest form in which the unity of the 
Church is shown with its accompanying- 
solidarity is that of the bond with which the 
Apostles and first disciples were joined together 
by a common devotion and obedience to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. What other bond was 
there to draw into companionship Simon the 
Zealot and Matthew the tax gatherer, Peter 
the fisherman and Barnabas the landowner? 
There is, in fact, no unity more real thanthat 
into which an attractive and compelling per¬ 
sonality joins the adherents whose devotion he 
claims in order to attain some great purpose. 
Thus, the Stuart charm bound together men 
of the most diverse character in an unbreakable 
unity, and the overmastering force of Napoleon 
Bonaparte created a similar unity and a real 
solidarity amongst his followers. 

Elements of Realised Solidarity— 
Leader and Cause. 

There must, however, be the two ele¬ 
ments—both the leader’s personality dis¬ 
tinguished by its charm or force, and the great 
purpose to which he devotes himself. Men have 
before now drawn to themselves admirers and 
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•disciples whose devotion they have yet been 
unable to retain because they have had before 
them no great and worthy end; and, on the 
other hand, a great cause has often failed be¬ 
cause there has appeared no commanding per¬ 
sonality to enlist and concentrate devotion. We 
may perhaps find some illustration of these 
principles in the way in which the real moral 
purpose of the British people, aroused by the 
maltreatment of Belgium, tended to embody 
itself round the idealised personality of the late 
Lord Kitchener. 

When S. Peter made his great confession : 
“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” he recognised by implication both the 
personality and the cause : the personality, that 
of one anointed with abundant grace to draw 
men’s hearts, and the cause, the Kingdom of 
God so long expected; and the history of 1900 
years has amply demonstrated that the 
Anointed One has both the grace and the power 
which draws human beings to Him, and that 
the cause in which he enlists them is the one 
cause on which they may lavish their devotion 
without hesitation or subsequent regret. That 
cause is the establishing of the Kingdom of 
God—that the Divine Will may be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven. 

The same elements of devotion to Christ and 
the establishment and spread of the Kingdom 
are to be found in the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles of S. Paul. We observe, for 
example, the anxiety of S. Paul to bring'Jews 
and Greeks to the realisation of their fellowship 
in the Body of Christ, and the practical expres¬ 
sion of their solidarity was for him the collec¬ 
tion made in the Churches of Macedonia for the 
poor saints of Jerusalem. So at the present 
time a collection in our English Churches for a 
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mission in India or China brings us perhaps a 
faint sense of our fellowship in the Church with 
men of another speech and colour. 

Unity, the Fruit of Realised Solidarity 

We need to emphasise the practical bear¬ 
ing's of. our unity in Christ. There has been a 
tendency always to treat the unity of the Church 
as an arithmetical unity, that is to say, as 
viewed from the standpoint of a Pope who 
claims the submission of the whole Christian 
world, or of an Emperor who prefers to deal 
with a united Church irrespective, of the manner 
by which this unity may have been brought 
about. 

Now if there is one thing certain it is that 
the unity for which Our Lord prayed was by no 
means simply that of administration and 
organisation, but rather that which implies the 
true solidarity consisting in exchange of mutual 
love and dependence: “As Thou, Father, art 
in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be 
one in Us : that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me.” It is fairly evident that 
the sense of solidarity must precede the estab¬ 
lishing of any enduring unity. A greater degree 
of solidarity between East and West would 
certainly have prevented the great schism ; and 
any treatment of the unity question of the pre¬ 
sent day based on the assumption that it is 
mainly a matter for the adjustment of the claims 
of rival rulers, or the accommodation of dis¬ 
puted points by scholars and theologians, 
leaves out of view the supreme factor of mutual 
knowledge and charity. 

The essential unity of the Church constituted 
in the will of God exists, and cannot be broken. 
The moral unity of the Church, consisting in 
adoration, devotion and obedience to our Lord 
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Jesus Christ, is also unbroken, but it is not 
known to exist, and the solidarity which it in¬ 
volves is not appreciated. 

As in the past it has been possible for English 
Churchpeople to regard Roman Catholics as 
people who gave the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints the honour due to God, or, as professing 
to repeat in the Mass the sacrificial death of 
Christ, so it has been possible for Roman 
Catholics to be so completely ignorant of our 
religion as to suppose that the main doctrines 
of'the Faith are questioned amongst us. There 
has been, in short, a determination on either 
side to believe the worst possible, and to con¬ 
demn members of the other Communion as 
being either extremely foolish or extremely im¬ 
pious. But a personal knowledge of the 
religion of a few devout Roman Catholics would 
convince any of us that their religion is in 
essence, and indeed in most particulars, the 
same as our own; that it consists in coming to 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, and in de¬ 
votion and obedience to the Person of the 
Saviour; while a Frenchman or an Italian, 
having learnt from controversial sources of 
English religion, is often surprised when he 
finds that in practice the Englishman simply 
holds the Catholic Faith. 

A Revival of the Sense of Solidarity 
the Only Hope of Unity 

A restoration of visible unity arranged 
by ecclesiastical politicians is the last thing to 
be desired, for the seeds of misunderstanding 
would remain to germinate strife afresh, and so 
our last state would be worse than the first. 
The only possible assurance against the renewal 
of our divisions would be such a revived sense 
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of the solidarity of the whole Christian people 
as would not tolerate the cutting- off from com¬ 
munion of any part of the Catholic world, 
except for a clear rejection of the religion of 
Christ. 

Our relations with France at this present 
time offer some illustration of the power of this 
sense of solidarity. If war with France is im¬ 
possible, it is not because politicians would not 
make such a war if it suited their purposes, but 
simply because the people of either country, 
drawn by suffering* and common effort into a 
sense of brotherhood, would not allow such a 
war to be made. A solidarity springing from 
a common devotion to Jesus Christ and a faith¬ 
ful obedience to His commands and ordin¬ 
ances ; that is to say, a solidarity religious 
rather than theological or practical, if per¬ 
ceived and realised, would ensure permanence 
and give to the Church power to lead the world 
into the ways of peace : but until each part of 
the Universal Church has learned to say of the 
others “ We are members one of another,” the 
voice of any particular portion of the Church 
crying to the nations “ Sirs, ye are brethren,” 
will always fall on deaf ears. 
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SOLIDARITY WITH THE 
PAST 

The Necessary Links Few and Simple 

I F the task of the Church be the ^assertion 
of the solidarity of humanity, and the 
divinely given method of accomplishing this 
task be the incorporation of human beings one 
by one into the Body of Christ, to be filled with 
His love and moved by the spirit of Fellowship, 
it is evident that solidarity with the past is a 
matter of primary importance. Such solidarity 
consists essentially in the continuity of the 
channels by which the divine, life flow;s through 
the whole Body of Christ. Therefore the 
Apostolic Ministry is vital because there is no 
certainty of sacramental life without it; and the 
Faith is vital because the life of sacramental 
grace is given for the application to human life 
of the truth embodied in the Catholic Creeds. 
Faith, Ministry and Sacraments are a Catholic 
complex which is yet complex only on the 
human side. In itself it is simply the inflow¬ 
ing of the divine into human personalities, or 
the enlightenment of their intellects and the 
rectification and direction of their wills and 
affections. 

The things necessary for continuity are there¬ 
fore few in number, and are concerned 
directly with the love of God in Christ Jesus 
and the impartation of Divine life. Most of 
the troubles and schisms in the Church have 
been caused by addition to or subtraction 
from these few necessary and divinely given 
elements. 
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The Papacy 

The papacy is an example—and perhaps the 
most notable example—of such an addition. 
As a human institution arising from the pres¬ 
tige of the Imperial city and the apostolic 
origin of the Roman Church, and enlarged by 
the necessity of a centralised authority for the 
new-born nations of the West, the papacy may 
be judged to have done good service in its day. 
But the claim to have a divinely given author¬ 
ity over the whole Church, put forward as a 
matter of faith, is plainly an addition to the 
few necessary things. Such a claim may be 
affirmed either on a priori grounds or on his¬ 
torical grounds. The long controversies con¬ 
nected with this subject seem to show that 
neither method of argument carries an intellec¬ 
tual conviction except to those who are already 
disposed to accept or have accepted the thesis. 
But nothing can make it a religious matter. 
Our religious life cannot depend upon the 
acceptance of a claim which is at the best 
of doubtful historic validity, and was certainly 
built up with a large admixture of fraud : and 
on the other hand it is obvious in the experi¬ 
ence of the Church at large that the highest 
type of catholic piety can be attained amongst 
those Christians who are out of communion 
with the Pope. 

The Apostolical ^Succession 

The “ Apostolical Succession ” might seem at 
the first glance to come in the same category 
of things unessential to religion, as Protestants 
suppose. But here the testimony of history is 
clear on the other side. As the Dean of Wells 
wrote in his contribution to the Essays on the 
Early History of the Church and Ministry :• 

(c) 
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“ On a reasonable interrogation of history the 
principle can be seen to emerge that ministry 
was the result of commission from those who 
had themselves received authority to transmit 
it. In other words, we are compelled to the 
recognition that at least for the purpose of unity 
the Episcopate is the successor of the Apos- 
tolate.” 

It is the constant belief of both Eastern and 
Western Christendom that the validity of the 
Sacraments of the Church depends upon this 
connection through the historic Episcopate 
with the Apostolate. The vast majority of the 
Christians of all ages would not have believed 
in the possibility of receiving sacramental 
grace except through a Ministry apostolically 
ordained. The Succession, therefore, is one 
of the few matters essential to our religion 
and connected directly with the deposition 
fidei, inasmuch as the Bishops are the Guar¬ 
dians of the Faith of the Church. 

Solidarity in “ Atmosphere ” 

We should not, however, be justified in sup¬ 
posing that the retention of the Catholic Faith, 
Ministry and Sacraments ensures a complete 
solidarity with the past. It is obvious that the 
Faith may be held with such a lack of propor¬ 
tion as to result in a virtual contradiction of 
the piety of former ages. Take such an article 
as the Communion of Saints, which in the 
primitive Church issued quite naturally in the 
practices of invoking the Saints and praying 
for the faithful dead. It is quite certain that 
any religious community in which the Com¬ 
munion of Saints is held as an article barren of 
practical or devotional results has an atmos¬ 
phere quite unlike that of the Church in the 
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clays of S. Cyprian, S. Augustine or S. Jerome, 
and to that extent has effected a breach of 
solidarity with the past. 

But it would be a far greater breach if the 
invocation of the Saints were carried to such 
an extreme as to set them to the common view 
as lesser gods, capable themselves of granting 
us good things in answer to our prayers : or if, 
as Erasmus and Colet complain before the 
Reformation, the popular religion were to con¬ 
sist mainly in pilgrimages to the shrines of the 
Saints and the veneration of relics and wonder¬ 
working images. 

Or, to put an extreme on either side, a 
religion which should find no place for venera¬ 
tion of the Saints would be less erroneous than 
one which should be practically a reversal to 
Polytheism, for while the one errs by defect in 
not appreciating the glory of Christ revealed in 
His Saints, the other is a contradiction of the 
essence of the Christian Faith, which is that 
Jesus Christ, and He alone, is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. The only test of these 
matters is the appeal to Holy Scripture as 
interpreted by the Catholic Fathers and ancient 
Bishops. In other words, the developments of 
the present must always be tested by their con¬ 
formity with the spirit of the past. 

The English Church—the Appeal to 
Antiquity Justified 

In the English Church the appeal to antiquity 
at the Reformation indicated a real and wide¬ 
spread conviction that the Church had been 
drifting away from the standards of the past. 
It was known that the later claims of the 
Papacy were unscriptural, unhistorical, and 
built up upon forgery, and that the later 
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mediaeval doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
was not to be reconciled with Holy Scripture 
or the teaching* of the earliest ages. The 
appeal to antiquity, therefore, was not only 
reasonable but necessary, since development 
must not contradict the past. And if it could be 
shown that S. Peter exercised no authority 
over the other Apostles, and that in the primi¬ 
tive Church the Pope was not more than primus 
inter pares> the swollen claims of the Papacy 
stood condemned. In like manner, such cor¬ 
ruptions of doctrine as are indicated in the term 
“ Sacrifices of Masses ” had to be tested by 
Holy Scripture, which showed the Sacrifice of 
Calvary to be for ever “ full, perfect and 
sufficient.” 

Unfortunately this appeal to antiquity be¬ 
came mixed up with the Protestant attempt to 
reproduce the Church of the first ages—a very 
different thing. The Protestant was prepared 
to pass over the history of a thousand years as 
though the Holy Ghost had abandoned the 
Church for that period, and to insist upon a 
return to what he deemed to be faith and prac¬ 
tice of the early ages. It cannot be denied that 
some of the divines of the English Church 
were led astray into this hopeless and un¬ 
catholic position. But the fact remains that the 
characteristic of English scholarship of the 
Reformation period is the appeal to antiquity 
against corrupt developments. 

The same appeal was revived by the 
Tractarians, but directed by them chiefly 
against the Protestantism which at various 
points in the Reformation period had found a 
footing in the English Church. It was shown 
successfully and convincingly that Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, as interpreted by the primitive fathers, ex¬ 
hibited a faith and practice very different from 
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the ideal which prevailed in England during- the 
eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
turies. The truth of this appeal has been de¬ 
monstrated by the change which it has pro¬ 
duced in English religion. The Tractarians 
prevailed because their main contention was 
true, and hardly any candid student would deny 
that the preaching and practice of the Church 
to-day expresses its continuity with the primi¬ 
tive Church far more closely than was the case 
one hundred years ago, when its true catholic 
life was disguised by Protestant views and de¬ 
portment. 

Against Rome the appeal to antiquity was 
directed by the Tractarians only incidentally, 
inasmuch as the reassertion of the essential 
catholicity of the English Church drew upon 
them a fresh attack of the Roman controversial¬ 
ists. Against such foes the old weapon has 
proved as effective as before, and we have 
come to realise that while the official Roman 
doctrine asserts that all teaching was con¬ 
tained in the “original deposit of Faith,” 
the appeal to antiquity is really disliked, as 
Cardinal Manning so plainly indicated in his 
famous sentence—“ The appeal to history is 
treason.” 

At a time when the Latin Church was com¬ 
mitting itself ever more deeply to the ideal of 
a central promulgative authority, the appeal of 
the Tractarians to the writers of the primitive 
Church was necessary if continuity was to be 
maintained. Nor was it English scholars alone 
who realised the gulf between that Caesarian 
conception of the Papacy and the catholic ideal 
of the consentient witness of the world-wide 
episcopacy. The speeches of the minority at the 
Vatican Council stand on record as the protest 
of Roman Catholic scholars against the estab- 
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lishment of a theory of authority alien to the 
spirit of the primitive Church. 

But the Tractarian appeal to antiquity was 
not now, as formerly, in the first stress of re¬ 
forming zeal, confused with the Protestant 
aspiration of reproducing the Church of the 
New Testament. It was fully realised that the 
Church of England at the present day was not 
only like the primitive Church, but was the 
same Church. The claim to continuity meant 
that it was the same Church which had passed 
through the Saxon, Norman and Tudor days, 
purified indeed by a reformation, but not 
changed in her ideals by a revolution. Church¬ 
men felt that their religion was not only the 
religion of Athanasius, Ambrose and 
Chrysostom, but also that of S. Dunstan, 
Edward the Confessor, and Hugh of Lin¬ 
coln, and other saints and martyrs of the 
Kalendar. And the renewed sense of continuity 
and pride of spiritual ancestry demanded that 
we should not seek how many of our fore¬ 
fathers’ customs we should discard as corrupt, 
but rather, since they were members of the 
same family, how many of their customs we 
might rightly retain as in some sense evidence 
of our heirship. 

The Revival of Ceremonial 

If the appeal to antiquity in the main justified 
mediaeval religion, it was plainly folly to leave 
the name and signs of continuity to Papists, 
even though we might boast the possession of 
the thing. The rapid revival of ancient cere¬ 
monial which marked the second stage of the 
Oxford Movement was chiefly due to this keen 
sense that we must show ourselves to be the 
rightful heirs of the estate of our fathers, not 
only by legal document, but by those signs 
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which most appeal to the generality of men and 
consist in the reproduction of an ancestral like¬ 
ness and habits. The recovery of this con¬ 
sciousness was probably the easier because it 
had not been dormant for a long- period. Th^ 
Elizabethan and Caroline divines are for the 
most part perfectly clear that we are the old 
Church and that Rome is the innovator. It 
was only for a period at the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century that there was any probability 
that the Church of England would allow herself 
to be classed among the Protestant sects and 
so yield to Rome the credit of being the right¬ 
ful heirs of our spiritual patrimony. One of 
Bishop Cosin’s notes expresses the conviction 
of our Catholic descent so clearly that it is 
worth while quoting : 

Those which make so perilous a matter of our retain¬ 
ing those ceremonies common to us with the Church of 
Rome do seem to imagine that we have of late erected 
a frame of some new religion, the furniture whereof we 
should not have borrowed from our enemies lest they 
relieving us should afterwards laugh at our poverty; 
whereas in truth we have continued the old religion, and 
the ceremonies which we have taken from them which 
are before us are not things which belong to this or that 
sect, but they are the ancient rites and customs of the 
Church of Christ, whereof ourselves being a part we 
have the self-same interest in them which our fathers 
had before us, from whom the same descended to us. 

The value of a full consciousness of con¬ 
tinuity or solidarity with the past is clearly 
seen in secular life. Usually this emotion is 
based upon the noble and valorous deeds of 
ancestors, and in this form i9 a strong incen¬ 
tive to aim at a high level of achievement. A 
list of statesmen or soldiers or of Indian 
officials will usually show the strength of 
a high family tradition in producing worthy 
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efforts on the part of each succeeding* genera¬ 
tion. 

The Importance of Linking Past and Present 

It is not necessary, however, that there 
should be high deeds in the field or council 
chamber to account for pride of race. A long 
pedigree of undistinguished ancestors is liable 
to produce quite as strong a consciousness of 
the obligations of continuity. These are 
more likely to be concerned with ritual observ¬ 
ances now to be performed because they have 
been so performed for hundreds of years. And 
such a devotion to the past is undoubtedly im¬ 
pressive and even provocative of envy in 
those whose family tree is still in the sapling 
stage. The value thus commonly attributed to 
an ancient descent is really based on more 
rational grounds than is commonly supposed. 
The important fact is that an old family has at 
its disposal a treasury of perceptions, and of 
experience which are altogether unknown to a 
house of new nobility. It was the perception 
of the value of this unbroken connection with 
past generations which kept George Tyrrell 
from leaving the Latin Church long after he 
had ceased to believe in the truth of her dis¬ 
tinctive claims. 

“ Every sign and expression of uniformity with the 
distant in time and space helps to make that distant 
near and present : to gather up the whole into the con¬ 
sciousness of each several part : to make the entire 
organism live and work in each member. Here is the 
use of even the most useless hereditary aristocracy 
which carries down the dealings, the traditions, the 
customs and other memorials of an otherwise dead and 
forgotten past into the midst of the living present, and 
thus helps a nation to feel, imagine and realise its his¬ 
torical continuity.” (Between Scylla and Charyhidis, 
p. 42.) 
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In view of these considerations nothing; 
could be more unjust than the charge so often 
broug-ht against the early ritualists (as they 
were called) of being- feeble imitators of Roman 
customs. By far the greater part of these were 
not imitators of Rome but rivals, anxious that 
their Church should be in a position to satisfy 
with her discipline and worship those who, de¬ 
siring continuity with the past, would other¬ 
wise seek their ideal in Rome. It is true that 
many impatient spirits have gone from us to 
the Roman Communion, but if the ceremonial 
and worship of the Church of England had 
been restrained, as statesmen and lawyers tried 
to restrain it, to the condition in which it was 
at the beginning of the Oxford Movement, it 
is certain that we should have lost thousands 
and tens of thousands. The sense of continuity 
was aroused, and nothing but the ceremonial 
development would have satisfied it. 

However this consciousness of spiritual con¬ 
tinuity may have been fostered and expressed, 
it was in no sense a manufactured article; the 
rapidity with which it awoke and spread 
proved that it was in the blood. At the pre¬ 
sent time it is everywhere in evidence. Popular 
religious literature still indicates a strong and 
intelligent interest in the Church of our fathers. 
The idea once so prevalent that Romanism re¬ 
presented the old religion is now passing away, 
and a well-known Jesuit’s description of the 
Roman body in England as a mission straight 
from Rome is appreciated at its full value. 
The words “catholic” and “priest,” once 
monopolised by Roman Catholics, have been 
rescued from an association which tended to 
limit and unbalance their significance, and the 
convenient word “ Mass ” is in process of re¬ 
covery. 
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The Use of the Word “Mass.” 

In this connection it is remarkable that the 
defenders of the Church against disestablish¬ 
ment and disendowment have apparently not 
realised how much their case is compromised 
by the disuse of the word “Mass.” This 
ancient and convenient word is discouraged by 
most of those bishops who are stout in the de¬ 
fence of the continuity of the Church, and the 
result is that the enemies of the Church, both 
Protestant and Papal, are confirmed in their 
claim that a new Church was set up at the 
Reformation. Moreover, many half-educated 
Churchmen, working from words rather than 
facts, are inclined to think that if the Mass were 
indeed abolished, the reformed religion could 
not have been identical with the Faith and 
Worship of the Church of the Middle Ages, 
and that therefore our claim to the endowments 
are really rather doubtful. It avails nothing 
to insist that the Holy Communion is essen¬ 
tially the same service as the Mass. To the 
typical Englishman, impatient of ancient con¬ 
troversies, this seems merely a shuffle. If the 
service of the Altar is not called the Mass, the 
only reason is that it is not the Mass, and if it 
is not really the Mass it is a new form of wor¬ 
ship and therefore it is quite doubtful whether 
the Church of England can rightfully claim 
continuity with the past. 

Summary 

These considerations suggest the wisdom of 
retaining, wherever possible, “ every sign and 
expression of uniformity with the distant in 
time and space ”; but, nevertheless, neither can 
the Church, nor any part of the Church, actually 
lose solidarity with the past except by a total re¬ 
versal, i.e. the rejection of the necessary and 
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essential elements of historic Christianity. And 
these, as we have seen, are summed up in de¬ 
votion to the person and mission of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; in the continuance of the com¬ 
mission which He gave to His apostles for the 
Church; and in the use of the sacraments by 
which He lives in His Church in order to draw 
the world into divine fellowship. Where these 
essentials are found, as they are in the English 
Church, the present is rightly and truly linked 
with the past, and we have the clearest right to 
draw strength from the victories and achieve¬ 
ments of our fathers in the Faith. But we have 
also the solemn responsibility of guarding faith¬ 
fully the inheritance they won, and that, 
though our own brothers in the Faith should 
blindly seek to impair it. 


SOLIDARITY WITH THE 
PRESENT 

'T'HE sense of continuity or solidarity with 
the past, strong as it is, has not the field 
to itself. The sentiments of English Church 
people are complicated by the emergence, or 
rather the revival, of a second powerful emo¬ 
tion which we may describe as the sense of 
solidarity with the Church of the present. 

Strength and Responsibility 
Here again there are two main results of 
this emotion—firstly, strength ; and secondly, 
responsibility. It implies strength because we 
feel that the world-wide Church holds the 
same Faith, preserves the same Ministry, and 
reverently uses the same Sacraments. We 
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have, therefore, the assurance of the soldier 
fighting* in a square, when he knows that the 
other side of the square is safe and solid. 

Our Debt to the Roman Catholic Church 

In this connection we do not always recog¬ 
nise how much we in the English Church owe 
to the faithful witness of the Roman Catholic 
Communion. Whatever corruptions or doubt¬ 
ful development Rome may admit or wink at 
in popular practice, there can never be any 
doubt of her faithful adherence to the common 
standards of historical Christianity. We can, 
perhaps, appreciate the value to ourselves of* 
this steadfast attitude if we try to imagine 
what would have happened if the official teach¬ 
ing* of Rome had been modified in a Modernist 
direction. Can we suppose that our Bishops 
would have been able to resist the tendencies 
which time has shown to be absolutely destruc¬ 
tive of the Catholic doctrine of the Incarna¬ 
tion? We take all this for granted, but it 
might easily be otherwise, and our Bishops’ 
task would be far more difficult if the attitude 
of Rome on all essential questions were less 
decided. 

The Obligations of Solidarity with the 
Present Only Qualified by the 
Necessity of a True Continuity 
with the Past 

Secondly, solidarity also implies re¬ 
sponsibility. The treasures which we use and 
enjoy are only held in joint tenure—they are 
not ours to pawn, or sell, or alter. To add 
a clause to a Creed, as the Western Church 
did ; to admit to Communion those who reject 
the Church’s faith, as has been done in the 
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English Church; to profess to confer Holy 
Orders upon a woman, as some would have 
our Bishops do—all these are serious offences 
against that fellowship which exists under all 
our outward divisions among-st the members 
of the historic Church. 

As in the case of continuity, so with regard 
to solidarity with the present Church, the 
Church of England is perfectly plain in her 
official utterances. The Thirtieth Canon of 
1604 makes a clear statement as to the relation 
of the Church of England to the Universal 
Church : “ It only departeth from other 

Churches in those particular points wherein 
they were fallen both from themselves in their 
ancient integrity and from the Apostolic 
Churches which were their first founders,” 
which is to say that the sense of solidarity with 
the present is only governed and controlled by 
the necessity of preserving a true continuity 
with the past. 

The principle here laid down is of enor¬ 
mous importance. It represents the view of 
the English Church about herself which ob¬ 
tained after the first confusion of the Reforma¬ 
tion age had passed away. If the Church* of 
these islands was indeed isolated, it would be 
a mistake to suppose that the sense of fellow¬ 
ship with the rest of the universal Church was 
altogether dormant at any period between the 
accession of Elizabeth and the rise of the 
Catholic movement. Theologically it is implied 
in the Canon .quoted above, while it is inherent 
in the doctrine of the Church as treated by 
such representative theologians as Hooker, 
Bramhall, or Barrow. It finds practical ex¬ 
pression in the successive movements towards 
reunion with some part or another of the uni¬ 
versal Church. 
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The practical obligation of this more or less 
explicit recognition of the unbroken essential 
unity of the Church can be seen in the curious 
fact that in the year 1565 public prayers were 
ordered for the rescue of the Knights of Malta 
from the Turks, and in the following year for 
“ the Emperor’s most excellent Majesty as 
God’s principal minister,” and “ all the Chris¬ 
tian army now assembled with him ” to resist 
the Turks in Hungary. 1 

The Sense of Solidarity Weakened 
by Various Historical Causes 

But though the principle of solidarity is 
thus formally laid down, and the sense of moral 
union has been expressed in such ways as these, 
yet it would be impossible to maintain that the 
life and practice of the Church in England has 
expressed, or does now express, this attitude 
as fully as could be wished. It is a matter of 
history that there have been strong currents of 
thought and feeling running in the opposite 
direction. The popular dread of Rome and the 
political methods of the papacy ; the infection 
of the Protestant delusion that the Church of 
apostolic or sub-apostolic days can be revived 
or reproduced with a total disregard of the 
Church as it really is after eighteen hundred 
years of the Holy Spirit’s guidance; the 
national pride, shared to the full by the clergy, 
with its concomitant spirit of insularity and 
self-sufficiency; all these causes tended to 
stifle the sense of solidarity which springs 
ultimately from the common sacramental life 
of the Catholic Church : and on the other hand, 
the rigid antagonism of Rome and the remote- 

1 The Unity of the Church. Church Historical 
Society. No. xxxv, p. 155. 
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ness of Eastern Christianity seemed to make 
futile any attempt to realise our solidarity with 
the rest of the Church. 

But a man, and a Church, must act upon 
principle, not feelings. And if our theory of 
the Church differs from that of Roman Catho¬ 
lics it is upon our theory, not theirs, that we 
must act. And so indeed we do, in so far as 
a Roman or an Eastern Orthodox priest is re¬ 
cognised by us as a true priest and admitted 
to minister to our congregations without any 
ceremony of ordination. 

But if we recognise the Roman Catholic and 
Eastern Communions as being parts of the 
Catholic Church, are we not bound by our 
theory to keep in touch with their dogmatic 
teaching and their devotional life? We cannot 
afford to disregard the teaching of thousands 
of Catholic bishops and doctors nor to be ignor¬ 
ant of the methods of devotion of the faithful, 
though they be practised in another Com¬ 
munion. 

Let the qualification of the Thirtieth Canon 
be recognised to the full : let it be acknow¬ 
ledged freely that the English Church is justi¬ 
fied, and more than justified, in varying from 
either the Roman Catholic or the Eastern 
Orthodox Church in any practice which seems 
to show a deviation from Holy Scripture and 
the rule of antiquity. If the English Church 
rejects the papal theory of the Church on these 
grounds, she is surely right in taking the same 
course with regard to other matters. In view, 
for example, of the superstitious infringements 
notorious in history, and not extinct at the pre¬ 
sent day, of the great Catholic doctrine that 
there is one Mediator between God and man, 
the Man Christ Jesus, can the English Bishops 
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be condemned for their extreme caution with 
regard to the practice of invoking the Saints? 
It might reasonably be desired that they 
should take into fuller consideration the action 
of the Latin or Eastern Episcopate in checking 
or restraining superstition, and the dangers of 
that imperceptivity of sainthood which marks 
so large a part of English Church life : but the 
action of the Bishops in itself is definitely 
Catholic and in accord with the spirit of 
antiquity. 


The Episcopate the “Cement of the Church” 

But apart from such matters as these, can it 
be said that the English Church is as nearly 
homogeneous with the rest of the Catholic 
Church as she might be? The organ of solid¬ 
arity is the Episcopate; the Bishops, as S. 
Cyprian said, are the cement of the Church. 
And on our theory each individual bishop of 
the English Church holds his office in joint 
tenure not merely with the other bishops of 
the English Church, or even of the Anglican 
Communion, but with the bishops of the Roman 
and Eastern Churches likewise. The fact that 
some of these do not at present recognise him 
as a true bishop does not seem to excuse him 
from recognising them as such and from acting 
as far as possible in solidarity with them. The 
gravest situations in past years have arisen 
from the apparent inability of English bishops 
to appreciate the rising strength of this sense 
of solidarity amongst Church people. Bishops 
have sometimes spoken and acted as though 
the English Church had a doctrine and discip¬ 
line of her own which she can adjust to the 
needs of the day without the slightest reference 
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to the action of the rest of the Catholic 
Episcopate. 

How often has an English bishop recom¬ 
mended to the faithful a treatise on dogmatic 
or spiritual subjects written by a member of 
the Roman Communion and approved by the 
Western Episcopate? There are undoubtedly 
utterances of Roman Catholic bishops and 
works of piety and scholarship purely Christian 
and Catholic in their nature, which our 
bishops mig-ht recommend to the faithful at 
large to the great strengthening- of the spirit 
of fellowship. 

It is not, of course, to be thought that every¬ 
thing which is good and edifying in the 
Eastern or the Latin Church will be equally 
edifying to English Christians; but if we are 
not to be insular and uncatholic in spirit it is 
necessary that what is best in the teaching and 
devotion of the rest of the Church should be 
made known to us. And undoubtedly the 
bishop, according to ancient theory, is the 
point of communication for the diocese with 
the Church at large. 

The Rising Sense of Solidarity 

One of the happiest signs of the present day is 
the increasing sense of solidarity with, and re¬ 
sponsibility to, the Church Universal. When an 
Archbishop of Canterbury in opening Convoca¬ 
tion refers first to the election of a new Patri¬ 
arch of an Orthodox Church, and then to that of 
a new Pope, commending them to the prayers 
of English Church people, it can no longer be 
said that the English Church stands aloof in 
self-sufficient insularity. Some of the bishops 
have lately shown a stronger sense of responsi¬ 
bility with regard to the Church at large, stat- 
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ing for the re-assurance of anxious minds that 
no step would be taken with regard to con¬ 
troverted matters which would place an addi¬ 
tional barrier between ourselves and the rest 
of the Catholic world. 

Nothing of more importance has taken place 
of recent years than the brotherly services ren¬ 
dered by the English Church to the Serbian 
and Greek Churches during the War, a service 
which is being continued to the present day in 
the maintenance of Eastern students at Ox¬ 
ford. This is a real evidence of a sense of 
solidarity, and, although little noticed in the 
present, may bear much fruit in the years to 
come. 

It appears then that all these indications 
point to the reviving sense of solidarity, or the 
spirit of Fellowship. The necessity at present 
is mutual knowledge; that we should know as 
much about our fellow Christians as we can 
learn ; that our congregations, while being fully 
instructed in the points of difference between 
the English and Roman Catholic Communions, 
should yet be kept acquainted with the life and 
progress of their brethren in the Latin and 
Eastern Churches; and that for this purpose 
our Bishops, acting, according to the Cyprianic 
phrase, as the “ cement ” of the Church, will 
regard it as a primary duty to lead the Anglican 
Communion into increasing correspondence 
with the present life catholic of the Church. 
For division came chiefly through the frailties 
and failures in charity of a few pontiffs, pre¬ 
lates and rulers; but reunion will be brought 
about and maintained by the earnest desire of 
many, and the growing spirit of brotherly 
charity and mutual service. 
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SOLIDARITY WITH THE 
FUTURE 


Our Duty to Posterity in View of 
Probable Developments 

THE solidarity of the Church, as of the race, 
A “ embraces not only the present generation 
but also the preceding, of whom we are the 
heirs, and the succeeding, who must inherit 
from us both good and evil things.” 1 

If the rightful sense of the solidarity of the 
whole Body of Christ demands of us a true 
continuity with the past and a true fellowship 
with the Church of the present, our responsi¬ 
bility to the Church of the future requires of 
us that we should bequeath to it as much good 
and as little evil as possible. For this reason 
all hasty and ill-considered schemes of reunion 
are to be deprecated. The divided state of 
Christendom is indeed to be deplored, but far 
more deplorable would be any step which, 
while producing an appearance of greater 
unity, should leave a sure heritage of strife. 
Prophecy is foolishness except for those to 
whom the prophetic spirit is given, but it is at 
least of wisdom to mark the tendencies of the 
present and to attempt to estimate their in¬ 
fluence upon the future of the Church. 

National Churches 

If there is one thing we can feel confident 
about it is that the Church of the future will 

1 Martensen’s Christian Ethics . T. and T. Clark, 
p. 215. 
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recognise the existence of National Churches— 
National in the fullest sense—each bringing its 
glory and worship into the -Holy City, each 
making its contribution to the health and 
wealth of the whole Body of Christ. This 
thought has been well expressed in a recent 
book, Mankind and the Church : 1 “We shall 
never obtain the true contribution of any 
Church to the Body of Christ till the Church 
of that land is racy to the soil while it remains 
catholic.” We need not be doubtful nor un¬ 
easy about National Churches as though they 
were in some way inconsistent with the nobler 
ideal of the Church Universal, or delayed the 
approach of its consummation. 

The late Father Figgis used to defend with 
much learning the reality of national groups in 
the Church, and showed how in the first cen¬ 
turies ecclesiastical organisation followed for 
the most part the lines of civil administration : 
which is to say that the Early Church moulded 
itself on existing facts and not on precon¬ 
ceived theories. The theory of a world-wide 
ecclesiastical empire, with its centre at Rome, 
was a later development. As a recent writer 
says : “ The study of the map of the old Roman 
Empire suggests to us that the papacy as it 
stands to-day is, as it were, a sublimated and 
theologised form of the Roman Empire, built 
up upon the primacy of Peter as its historical 
kernel or nucleus .” 2 

This imperial papacy, as might be expected,, 
has always shown itself hostile to any assertion 
of national character or tone in the Churches 
which confess the supremacy of Rome. But 
nationalism is a fact and therefore stronger 

1 Mankind and the Church. Introduction, p. xxx. 
Longmans and Co. Edited by Bishop Montgomery. 

2 Our Case Against Rome. N. P. Williams. 
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than any theory, however logical and com¬ 
plete, and the papacy has been obliged in prac¬ 
tice to yield to some extent to the demands of 
national feeling. There would not appear, 
therefore, to be much prospect of the triumph 
of the papal ideal of an ecclesiastical empire 
with its centre at-Rome; nor does it seem 
probable that the peculiar characteristics of 
national or racial Churches will yield to the 
demand for an obedient uniformity. The ten¬ 
dency seems quite in the other direction, and 
we may judge without excess of temerity that 
in the Church of the future will be found ex¬ 
tensive variety without loss of the essential 
elements of Catholicity. 

Ideals of Authority 

The claim of National Churches is closely 
connected with another subject of which the 
Anglican and Eastern Orthodox Churches take 
a view largely divergent from the Latin view, 
namely, that of authority. The papal ideal 
seems to be that of a central promulgative 
authority whose decrees are to be received by 
the faithful “ under pain of eternal damnation,” 
and this authority is centralised and concen¬ 
trated. 

As George Tyrrell wrote in bitterness of 
soul of the Encyclical Pascendi : “ The right of 
citizenship in the City of God is taken ex¬ 
plicitly from the catholic layman and priest: 
The layman is told that he has no active part 
whatever in the life and movement of the 
Church except as a blindly obedient force at 
the absolute irresponsible disposition of the 
Pope .” 1 This judgment, of course, represents 
the papacy at its worst; but even at its best it 
1 Mediaevalism, p. 135. Longmans and Co. 
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stands for a degree of tutelage over the intel¬ 
lects of the faithful which may have been 
necessary with the child nations of the early 
Middle Ages, but seems ill-adapted to the 
strong intellectual life of the present time. 

The conception of authority held in the 
English Church shows a sharp contrast with 
this ideal. The Episcopate holds a peculiar 
charge by the commission of Christ Himself as 
the guardians and authorised teachers of the 
Faith and the shepherds of the flock, but their 
authority is not absolute. It is limited by the 
duty of witness; it is tested by that coiisensus 
fidelium which Catholic theologians recognise 
as the final and unerring test of truth. The 
English Catholic acknowledges the authority of 
the Bishop to govern, but to govern according 
to the laws and customs of the Universal 
Church. He recognises the Episcopate as a 
divinely constituted organ for teaching, but 
authorised to teach the Faith of the Church and 
not the private opinions of Bishops. We find, 
in short, a conception of ordered liberty ; the 
laity have their real place and function in the 
life of the Church. This conception of 
authority is, I suppose, primitive and catholic. 
It is certainly that held at the present time by 
the Eastern Church. The reply of the 
Eastern Patriarchs to the Encyclical of Pius 
IX makes this clear : “ With us neither 

patriarch nor council could introduce anything 
new, for the guardian of religion with us is 
the body itself, that is to say, the people of the 
Church.” 1 

1 Quotod in Lectures on the Russian Church, p. 37. 
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Comprehensiveness 

The fundamental difference between England 
and Rome is not with regard to doctrine or 
practice, as so many think, but rather is con¬ 
cerned with the essential constitution of the 
Church of Christ and the reality of Christian 
freedom. And in this connection we may con¬ 
sider that characteristic of the English Church 
commonly described as “ comprehensiveness.” 
It is not unfrequently that writers and 
speakers name this quality contemptuously as 
though it meant the holding of two contradic¬ 
tories at the same time. If this were really so ; 
if the English Church taught officially or per¬ 
mitted her authorised teachers to set forth 
definite heresy, it would be impossible for 
Catholics to remain in her Communion. But 
the Anglican Episcopate has asserted again 
and again that with us the Creeds are held and 
taught in their historic sense. Let us grant, 
however, that there is a certain slowness, a 
reluctance to proceed to extreme measures 
against teachers showing certain heretical ten¬ 
dencies. Are we to attribute this reluctance to 
an indifference to Catholic truth? A know¬ 
ledge of the English mind suggests that it is 
due rather to a deep sense of the close rela¬ 
tion between truth and freedom. Truth is not 
really a thing to be imposed by external 
authority : it is rather a possession to be 
grasped by a free soul. As the Holy Spirit 
was given to lead the Church into truth, so the 
authority of the Bishops is that of the shepherd 
rather than of the magistrate; their duty is 
to lead and not to drive, and that authority is 
paternal and persuasive rather than coercive. 
A long-suffering patience with the stupidity 
and perversity of incipient heresy is more con- 
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sonant with the character of a Father-in-God 
than is that quickness to condemn, to excom¬ 
municate, to exclude from the family of Christ 
which has sometimes marked the Western 
Church. The writer already quoted, Father 
Williams, remarks that the militaristic and 
regimental characteristics shown in such insti¬ 
tutions as the Index or the Inquisition indicate 
a heritage from the empire of the Caesars 
rather than from the Apostle who refused to 
lord it over God's heritage. 

Looking to the future we may be thankful 
that the Church of this country, with charac¬ 
teristic English reverence for the freedom of 
the soul, is slow to judge, slow to condemn, 
and refuses to add to the things which the 
Church Universal has taught to be received de 
fide—as of Faith. For history demonstrates 
quite clearly that coercion is no real remedy; to 
use force is to make religious martyrs and to 
perpetuate error. It is possible, of course, that 
the limits of toleration might be reached. It 
might be necessary to silence false teachers in 
order to stop the spread of error. The English 
Church has used her discipline and could do so 
again if need required. In the meantime we 
may rejoice that freedom with us is so highly 
valued, and that our tendency is to let the truth 
prevail by virtue of its truthfulness rather than 
by the application of rigid standards of 
orthodoxy; for the Church of the future will 
surely hold that freedom, even a perilous free¬ 
dom, is better than a lifeless uniformity of faith 
Imposed and maintained by coercive measures. 

Truth Prevails by Its Truthfulness 

None should know better than English 
Catholics that truth does prevail by its own 
weight. During the last eighty years there has 
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been in English Church life a freedom so peril¬ 
ous that to onlookers it has appeared chaos, 
and our enemies have named our Church “ The 
City of Confusion.” But now it is clear that 
out of the welter is emerging* simply English 
Catholicism. Certain statements of truth have 
been slowly forced into the consciousness of 
Church people, and the results are now becom¬ 
ing clear. For example, the perception that the 
Church of England, claiming to be a true part 
of the Catholic Church, has certain responsi¬ 
bilities towards the rest of the Church, has- 
penetrated the minds of Churchpeople gener¬ 
ally and has done much to abate the ancient 
hostility to Catholic progress. The truth that 
the Holy Eucharist is the Lord’s own Service 
and ought to have the place of honour is re¬ 
sponsible for the fact that the Sung Mass is to 
be found in an ever-increasing number of 
Churches as the principal service. The truth 
that our Blessed Lord did commit to His 
Church the power to absolve sinners is respon¬ 
sible for the slackening opposition to the exer¬ 
cise of the Ministry of Reconciliation. We in 
England at least, then, have every reason to 
believe that truth will make its own way with¬ 
out the doubtful support of coercive measures. 

Erasmus and the Catholicism of the Future 

In view of the wider freedom which seems 
likely to characterise the Church of the future, 
t will not be a mere manifestation of insular 
:omplacency if we believe that the English 
Church does hold in trust for the future a type 
3f Catholicism more true to the witness of 
Scripture and history than the papal type. 
Father Milner White in his address to the first 
\nglo-Catholic Congress showed how the 
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-chosen Catholic champion against Luther was 
Erasmus; but after Trent “The new re¬ 
formed Roman Church had suffered such a 
change that his works were put on the new 
Index, and post-tridentine Rome has never 
known what to think of this noble representa¬ 
tive of the Catholicism from which he sprang. 

. . . To-day there is little doubt which of 

the two, Rome or Canterbury, is nearer to the 
pre-tridentine theological spirit. We have no 
difficulties over Erasmus. Anglo-Catholicism 
—nay, the Church of England as a whole—is 
as truly represented by him as Roman 
Catholicism is represented by Caraffa or 
Ignatius Loyola; that is to say, Anglo- 
Catholicism, though only after surviving des¬ 
perate hazards, represents as genuine and con¬ 
tinuous form and tradition of Western 
Catholicism as does the Church of Rome.” 

Father Milner White in the same paper re¬ 
marks that our Reformation “followed in the 
main the line which German and French 
Catholicism wished to follow at Trent itself,” 
and quotes Acton : “ The Council of Trent im¬ 
presses upon the Church the stamp of an in¬ 
tolerant age.” He concludes that the strength 
of our catholic witness lies just in the fact that 
•our Catholicism is free and embraced volun¬ 
tarily by free intellects, and alone capable of 
carrying the Gospel through the “new worlds 
of knowledge.” 

Our Variations from Catholic Practice 

This, then, is our duty to the future, and 
the surrender to Rome would be as faithless as 
the surrender to Protestantism. 

But while we are thus under a solemn obliga¬ 
tion to preserve for posterity the truth entrusted 
to us, we are in no way bound to perpetuate 
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the accidental variations from Catholic rule and 
custom. English theologians have discussed 
the relation of the particular or National 
Church to the Church Universal. Bishop 
Barrow, for example, discussing- the ground of 
unity, remarks that it is expedient that all 
Churches should conform to each other in 
regard to matters of prudential discipline, 
although not instituted or prescribed by God ; 
and Beveridge, Bishop of St. Asaph, in a 
sermon preached before the Convocation of 
Canterbury, remarks that every provincial 
'Church is bound to adhere to all that is deter¬ 
mined by the Universal Church even in matters 
*of rite and discipline. This obligation flows 
from the very nature of an ordered society, and 
the Church is bound to be the most ordered of 
all societies . 1 

It would appear, therefore, that the rejection 
of the peculiarly militaristic features of the 
Papacy does not at all absolve the English 
Church from the duty of conforming, in other 
matters, to the mind and general custom of the 
Church. And in most respects the mind of the 
Church is expressed for us most intelligibly by 
that Latin Church to which in our beginnings 
we owed so great a debt; with which for a 
thousand years we had communion in holy 
things. 

Not everything in the Roman Catholic 
Church is tainted with Papalism, and a due 
measure of humility would seem to require that 
-a group of provinces—even though forming a 
National Church—which for whatever cau^e 
has been isolated for four hundred years, 
should retain or recover every possible link 

1 Church Historical Society. No. 35, The Unity of 
the Church as treated hy English Theologians, pp. 109 

and 121. 
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with the rest of the Church, and especially with 
that part to which it is most closely related. 

And this is a requirement not only of humility 
but of wisdom, since such an approximation 
to the usage of other Christians should pro¬ 
mote that mutual understanding which is the 
high road to reunion. 

Now there are undoubtedly some matters in 
which we differ from Eastern and Western 
Catholicism as well as from primitive use, and 
there seems no reason why the errors and 
eccentricities of the Reformation period should 
be continued in this age when we are beginning 
to look to the future at least as much as to the 

0 

past. 

The Liturgy 

In our Liturgy, for example, there are pecu¬ 
liar features such as the position of the Gloria 
in Excelsis at the end instead of at the be¬ 
ginning; the postponement of the Prayer of 
Oblation and the Lord’s Prayer to a place after 
the Communion; and the interposition of 
prayers in preparation for Communion before 
and after the Sanctus. These features may be 
and have been defended with ingenuity and 
learning, but they testify to no principle of 
value, have no support in antiquity, and merely 
serve to emphasise the former weakness of our 
sense of solidarity with the rest of the Church. 
Their disappearance would not indicate an 
approach to the ideal of uniformity. Unity in 
variety is a true ideal, but it does not include 
an unmeaning and fruitless variety. 

When all is said, the growing sense of 
solidarity with the rest of the Church Catholic 
forces us to realise that it is not seemly nor 
modest for the Church of these Provinces to* 
differ so widely in its liturgical office both from 
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the ancient norm and from every other Church 
of Christendom. The proposals for reform put 
out by the theological committee of the English 
Church Union have met with a surprising de¬ 
gree of approval in unexpected quarters. The 
reason probably is that the E.C.U. book would 
bring us into closer approximation than any 
other proposals to the liturgical practice of the 
rest of Christendom. 

The Holy Eucharist did not come out from 
us, nor did it come unto us only. 

But it is the sense of responsibility to the 
luture, ev en more than that of continuity with 
the past and fellowship with the present, 
which seems to demand a more worthy expres¬ 
sion of the Eucharistic worship of English 
Christianity. We ought not to deal with such 
matters in an opportunist spirit, as though the 
end of the world were at hand and whatever we 
had were to last for a short time. We know 
nothing of this. There may be a Church of 
England a thousand years or two thousand 
years hence whose children will look back to 
oui times almost as we do to the primitive 
days, and we should deserve well of following 
ages if we should bequeath to them a Liturgy 
of which they should have no cause to be 
ashamed. 


Ime Thirty-Nine Articles 

The Thirty-nine Articles, again, are an heir¬ 
loom which we cannot imagine our successors 
exhibiting with pride and gratitude. They 
contain without doubt some excellent state¬ 
ments of Catholic doctrine, but they bear too 
plainly the stamp of the political necessities of 
the Elizabethan age, and it hardly seems neces¬ 
sary to carry that peculiar form of comprehen- 
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siveness any further. If, like Bishop Ken, we 
profess the Faith of the undivided Church, we 
certainly hold all that is of value in the Articles. 

We have, indeed, no particular cause to be 
ashamed of the intentional vagueness of some 
of the Articles; there are undoubtedly times, 
when it is of wisdom to avoid precision of state¬ 
ment. The Council of Trent took much the 
same discreet course with regard to the thorny 
question as to whether Episcopal jurisdiction is> 
independent of the Pope or derived from him; 
and there are other controversies relating to 
both doctrine and practice which the Latin 
Church has left undetermined. But the Thirty- 
nine Articles require more historical interpreta¬ 
tion than posterity is likely to accord them. 
Some of them relate to dead heresies and' 
abuses now reformed; others afford a super¬ 
ficial encouragement to Protestant error. The- 
Church would be wealthier without this particu¬ 
lar heirloom. 

The history of the past would seem to* 
indicate that dogmatic definitions going beyond 
the standard of the undivided Church can do 
nothing to further the cause of unity, and are 
not necessary for the apprehension of truth ; 1 
and on the other hand, the Protestant concep¬ 
tion of the “ Infallible Book ” has passed away, 
while the papal ideal of the “ Living Voice is 
losing its attractive power. In fact, all these 
conceptions of the expression of the Church’s 
authority seem to have little meaning for a 
world which is seeking, blindly and con¬ 
fusedly indeed, but still seeking, truth and 
freedom. "What then remains? Christ who is 

1 Article, “Anglican and Orthodox Reunion/’ by the 
Metropolitan of Thyatira in The Christian East .. 
August 1923. 
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the Truth; Who makes us free indeed; Christ 
first known to each of us through the Christian 
tradition; His authority reaching us through 
the sacred ministry; His life and spirit medi¬ 
ated to us through the sacraments; Himself 
given to us in experience which is our own and 
yet common to the whole Church. 

“ The Science of Christliness ” 

And in a region remote frorff the claims of 
pope and patriarch, and even from the distinc¬ 
tions of theologians, Jesus Christ the one 
Head of the Church teaches His people the 
science of Christliness, which is true compas¬ 
sion for all that are out of the way, and true 
brotherhood with every other son of God, 
whatever be his colour, tongue or communion. 

It may be that the brotherhood of Chris¬ 
tians, that solidarity of devotion and service 
without which no outward union can be long 
maintained, will be compressed into effectual 
activity by the hostility of the forces of evil. 
In the Mission Field this is often the case, and 
the servants of Christ find their differences sink 
into insignificance in face of a hostile and 
threatening paganism. It is possible that the 
same process may achieve the same result 
Sven in Europe, in breaking down old ecclesias¬ 
tical barriers. In the meantime the English 
church has had, and still has, an opportunity 
if expressing her sense of brotherhood with - 
.he rest of Christendom. Professors and 
Students from desolated Louvain found refuge 
it Cambridge during the War, and at Oxford 
he Hostel of S. Sava and S. George gave a 
iberal training to Greek and Serbian candi- 
lates for the sacred ministry. With all hen 
aults it cannot be denied that the English. 
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Church has tried to show a brotherly compas¬ 
sion for other Christians in distress. And 
every act of help, every prayer for either pope 
or patriarch, bishops and clergy and all 
Christ’s people of East or West, every gift 
given in charity for the supply of their needs, 
testifies to the growing sense of solidarity in 
the English Church. If we put the first things 
first, which things are devotion to the Person 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and quickness to re¬ 
cognise Him in all His members, the Church 
of the English may hope to play a worthy part. 
And here it is of interest to record the judg¬ 
ment of one who writes not from an ecclesias¬ 
tical point of view but as a student of the 
mystical science of brotherliness. 

“ It is a highly significant fact that the two 
most consummate interpreters of the office of 
Christ as the Angelic Shepherd of humanity 
should have both belonged to the English 
nation, namely, Juliana of Norwich and 
Walter Hilton. It is significant because a 
nation’s spiritual history is one and the same 
in purpose from first to last, as it was in the 
case of Ancient Israel. We may therefore 
hope that the Anglican Church, in its partia 
separation from the rest of Christendom, ha; 
been set apart by God, not for the purpose o 
mere separation, but lor the special purpose o 
being the instrument bearing that great mam 
festation of Christ as the Angelic Shepherd o 
Brotherliness, whose partial unveiling ha 
already been achieved at the hands of two o 
England’s mystical seers, centuries ago.” 1 

l Mystical Fellowship : The Science of Brotherlinesi 
compiled by Richard De Bary, p. 94. 
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